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E Americans are only beginning 
to realize the value of the arts 
which the American Indian has 
contributed to the enrichment of Ameri- 
ean culture. His music, his tribal pag- 
eants and, above all, his decorative arts 
are expressions of a racial consciousness 
that has developed through untold 
centuries from his contact with nature. 
It has been difficult to learn anything 
of the development and meaning of 
Indian art, for only a few of the great 
museums of our country can afford space 
to do the subject justice, and even our 
great libraries can supply but little in 
the way of reliable books to help the 
student. 
So the average American must get his 
ideas, not from a leisurely view of 


museum collections or from books, but 
on the jump as he rushes through curio 
shops on his hectic way from coast to 
coast. There he sees usually in the 
utmost confusion the arts and crafts of 
many widely separated tribes, each 
claiming his attention, and if to these 
are added a varied assortment of an- 
tiques, his confusion is complete. He 
sees no order in it all and concludes that 
there is no such thing as time-honored 
tradition in Indian art. He has good 
reason to believe that the red man, 
restrained from going off the reservation, 
follows his inclination in spirit by per- 
petrating all sorts of atrocities in the 
field of art—that each individual dashes 
off baskets, pots, rugs, bracelets and 
weird paintings as the spirit moves him, 
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PONCHOS, 
WHO PRECEDED THE CLIFF 
and that he is restricted in his products 
only by the tolerance of the buying 
publie. 

It is true that the art history of many 
of the Indian never be 


recovered, and that even the best collec- 


tribes can 
tions of many of the tribal arts cover 
only a comparatively short period of 
time. But at least in the southwestern 
states the archaeologists and ethnolo- 
gists have succeeded in piecing together 
a most remarkable story of arts that 
have flourished for untold centuries, some 


BASKETS AND PICTOGRAPH OF EARLY 
DWELLERS 


38S 


BASKET MAKERS 


AND PUBELO INDIANS 


the 
are 


claim for thousands of years before 
coming of the white man, and that 
still carried on, when by all the laws of 
human experience they should have 
been wiped out by the onrush of a 
conquering civilization. 

Fifty years ago the cliff dwellers were 
held to be a mysterious race who had 
passed on long before the later tribes 

Now know that 
the ancestors of the 


appeared. 
were but 


we they 
Pueblo 
Indians of today, and that they had 


their beginnings in inconspicuous settle- 
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ments throughout the Southwest where 
they learned through centuries of experi- 
ment how to farm and build and prosper 
in so difficult an environment. We kr ow 
even more; that they were not the first 
settlers in the arid Southwest, for the 
archaeologists have discovered the re- 
mains of even earlier people whom they 
eall the Basket Makers, after their 
principal craft, for they had hardly 
begun to make even the crudest experi- 
ments with pottery before they left the 
scene. We know that they lived in 
sheltered canyons, stored their crops of 
primitive corn in cysts dug into the 
floors of dry cave shelters, and that 
there they buried their dead with 
treasured belongings of baskets, woven 
fabric, implements and weapons, all so 
distinct from those of the early Pueblo 
people who followed that the two cannot 
in any way be confused. No definite 
age can be assigned to these mysterious 


“First Families of the Southwest,’’ 
though the archaeologists insist that 
they were carrying on at least four 
thousand years ago. 

The ethnologists tell us that there is 
no tribe of mankind, however crude its 
mode of life, that has not attempted 
something in the way of decoration, 
either in the form of occasional painting 
or tattooing of the body, or in the orna- 
mentation of weapons and utensils, or in 
the production of objects for ceremonial 
use, and this seems to hold good as 
excavation reveals more and more of the 
distant past of vanished races. We are 
correct then in assuming that the old 
Basket Makers were fond of decoration, 
and that they applied it to much that 
they made and used, even though it 
greatly increased the labor of production. 
We might expect to find their arts and 
crafts in an extremely crude experi- 
mental stage but, on the contrary, they 
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TULAROSA TYPE PITCHERS WITH ANIMAL 
are surprisingly mature, and _ their 
decorations are such as could not have 
developed short of centuries of use. 
Their baskets are firmly and finely 
woven, considering the material at hand, 
and their designs have not been im- 
proved upon by the tribes of today. 
Their finely woven fabrics and carrying 
bags of apocynum, or Indian hemp, are 
more conservatively decorated in stripes, 
bands, zigzags, and well conceived com- 
binations of squares, triangles and other 
simple geometric elements. An oc- 
casional human, animal, or bird figure 
appears; showing a desire for relief 
from the monotony of abstract design. 
So, held by conservatism, the Basket 
Makers kept on with their old accepted 
designs until, diminished by adversity, 
the last remnants of the tribe moved 
on, or perhaps were wiped out or 
assimilated by the oncoming Pueblo 
stock. 

Then came the early Pueblo people, 
who learned, step by step, to build the 
enduring walls of their cliff dwellings 
and great communal houses. They 
grew cotton, and cotton gave them a 
finer material for weaving than that of 


HANDLES FROM PRE-COLUMBIAN PERIOD 

the old Basket Makers. The textile 
designs of this early period, if we may 
judge by the fragments that have been 
preserved, were the finest ever produced 
in the Southwest. The eye led 
through a maze of geometric figures in 


is 


which lines seldom cross but meander 
throughout the whole design. 

It clear that here elsewhere 
among primitive people, the art of 
pottery making followed that of weaving 
and clear, too, that when the Pueblo 
people began to decorate their pottery, 
they adapted their old and familiar 
textile designs to the new medium; for 
we find them copied with the brush, in 
black upon the white surface of their 
arly pottery, as closely as they could 
fit a flat design to the globular form of a 
pot. 


is as 


There was a remarkable uniformity in 
this ancient “black on white” pottery 
until new ideas began to develop in each 
of ten or more distinct regions. This 
was quite natural for they were widely 
separated by mountains or desert spaces, 
and travel was difficult, particularly so 
for the women who were the potters. 
Thanks to the patient delving of the 
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archaeologists, who have brought to 
light the treasures of ancient pueblos and 
burial mounds, we have become so 
familiar with the forms of each region 
that we easily recognize the mugs of the 
Mesa Verde, the long-necked jars of the 
Chaco Canyon, or the more globular 
bodied jars of the upper Gila with their 
handles moulded in the form of animals. 
Even more distinctive are the food 
bowls of the Mimbres region, painted 
with their amazingly intricate geometric 
designs and their profusion of life forms 
of all kinds. Nothing escaped the keen 
observation of these ancients, and though 
they camouflaged everything in a geo- 
metric style, we have no trouble in 
recognizing dozens of animals, fishes, 
birds and insects, as well as themselves 
represented in their occupations and 
ceremonies. 

In these areas the “black on white” 
pottery was made until the last potter 
had vanished. In others, however, new 
clays, new pigments, and new ideas 
combined to produce even more dis- 
tinctive types of ware. For example, in 
the Casa Grandes valley of Northern 
Mexico, effigy forms and new elements 
of design gave a character to the pottery 
of that region that is all its own. 

It is possible in many of these areas, 
to trace the growth of designs, step by 
step, from ancient symbols, and this 
evolution was not always an improve- 
ment on the original. For example, a 
favorite element in the decoration of 
one type of pottery from the Rio Grande 
area, derived from an ancient textile 
design, went through successive stages of 
degeneration until, after centuries of use, 
it is doubtful if any of the primitive 
artists were aware of its origin. 

So the arts became more diversified 
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DRAWINGS FROM MIMBRES REGION INDIAN 
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until, away back in the dim past, 
centuries before Columbus ever dreamed 
of a new world, misfortune overtook 
the Pueblos. Oppressed apparently by 
roving tribes about them, and reduced to 
famine by long years of drought, they 
abandoned much of their ancient range 
and concentrated in a smaller area with- 
in what are now our southwestern states 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Here the 
Spaniards under Coronado found them 
in 1540, still carrying on in more than 
seventy-five villages or ‘‘pueblos”’ and 
plying their ancient crafts. The his- 
torians who accompanied Coronado and 
later explorers, all remark upon the 
beauty of their products. America’s 
earliest fashion news notes are to be 
found in these old accounts as, for 
instance, that of the expedition of 
Castano de Sosa in 1590 in which it is 
related that “‘the women wore a manta 
fastened at the shoulder, with a wide 
girdle around the waist, and over this 
another manta, gaily covered and either 
embroidered or decorated with furs and 
feathers.” 

Then followed a long period of unrest 
as the Indians chafed under Spanish 
rule but, finally, after the great Pueblo 
rebellion of 1680 they made the best of 
the situation, settled down in the villages 
which we know today, and lived much 
as before. 

Now it if the art 
treasures of this more recent period 
should be much more abundant than 
those of ancient On the con- 
trary, the heirlooms of the centuries 
following the Spanish Conquest are the 
rarest of all. The ancients buried great 
quantities of pottery and other cherished 


iS, 


would seem 


as 


times. 


belongings with their dead, and these 
in a thousand untouched mounds still 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF POTTERY FROM 


CASA GRANDES, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 
await the spade of the archaeologist. 
But this ancient burial custom was given 
up after the coming of the Spaniards, 
and so what remained in the 
eventually disappeared through use and 
breakage, the last remnants discarded 
and lost to the generations that fol- 
lowed. If, twenty-five or fifty years 
ago, the great museums of our country 
had realized this situation, they could 
have done a great service to Indian art 
by deferring their excavations and con- 
centrating upon the collecting of antique 
pottery, textiles and 
that could still have been had in many a 
pueblo home. 


homes 


other heirlooms 


Through this oversight, and the more 
recent activity of curio hunters and 
tourists, the rare specimens that had 
managed to survive have been largely 
scattered and thus lost as effectively as if 
they had been thrown out in fragments. 

Now, great as this loss of an art 
heritage to the American 
people, it has been a calamity to the 


has been 
Indians themselves, who now find them- 


selves deprived of the best of their 
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GROUP OF CASA GRANDES, CHIHUAHUA POTTERY SHOW- 
ING EFFIGY FORMS AND NEW ELEMENTS IN DESIGN 
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GROUP OF POTTERY FROM CASA GRANDES, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 
BEAUTIFUL FORMS DESIGNED OVER A THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
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EVOLUTION OF AN ELEMENT FROM RIO GRANDE AREA, NEW MEXICO 
NOTE THE STEPS FROM THE TEXTILE CORNER SHAPE 5a TO Sc 
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A POTTERY DESIGN (108) FROM SAN DOMINGO PUEBLO AND ITS EVOLUTION THROUGH TO 10f 
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OPPOSITE IS SHOWN A GROUP OF MOTIFS 
USED BY THE SAN DOMINGO INDIANS IN 
| ‘ DECORATING THEIR POTTERY 

- BELOW: THE LEAF PATTERNS USED BY 
THE TESUQUE INDIAN PUEBLO FOR 
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BLACK AND RED 
RED WAS NOT OUTLINED AS IS CUSTOMARY IN OTHER INDIAN PUEBLO POTTERY 
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ACOMA POTTERS ARE VERY INVENTIVE IN DESIGN VARIATIONS AND A WEALTH OF 
POTTERY PATTERNS COME FROM THIS PICTURESQUE PUEBLO IN NEW MEXICO 
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tribal traditions, without which it is 
next to impossible to carry on. 

Thus matters stood seven years ago, 
when a small group of artists, writers, 
and others interested in the cause of the 
Indians, organized in Santa Fe the 
Indian Arts Fund, determined to gather 
and hold for future generations of both 
the Indians and ourselves, a representa- 
tive collection of the arts and crafts of 
all the Indian tribes of the Southwest. 
Since the older museums had over- 
looked the importance of this later 
material, the new organization con- 
centrated first on the arts of the post- 
Spanish period. 

Wisely concluding that pottery would 
require their first attention, they set 
about to build up a collection that would 
show every stage of development in 
each of the dozen or more pueblos where 
the art still thrived. Several members 
contributed their own collections to the 
cause, and by employing every known 
means of raising funds, and a few in 
addition that were new and untried, 
they managed to buy other desirable 
specimens. At the close of their first 
year’s work it was estimated that fully 
five hundred pieces would be needed to 
tell the whole story of pueblo pottery 
making. The promotors of the Fund 
now smile as they recall this early 
estimate, for their collection, now num- 
bering over sixteen hundred specimens, 
though the largest and most valuable in 
the world is still far from complete. 

As the natural result of such persistent 
collecting which has brought in rare 
specimens from pueblo homes, from 
antique shops, from private collections 
and even from other museums, it has 
become increasingly difficult to locate 
pottery worthy of a place in such good 


company. This has given the pur- 
chasing committee an opportunity to 
search for other desirable material, such 
as Navajo blankets and silver, and the 
basketry of the various Southwestern 
tribes. These collections are growing 
rapidly, and the members of the Fund 
are determined that they, too, shall some 
day be unsurpassed. 

From the very start the Fund has 
used every possible means of making its 
collections available to the Indians 
themselves. For those from the more 
remote villages and tribes, photographs 
and drawings, and duplicate specimens 
are provided and a similar service is 
being extended to the 
Indians Schools. 

As the purpose of the Fund became 
better known, influential friends who 
realized the need of adequate buildings 
and equipment for the extension of the 
work, passed the word along to those 
who would give substantial help that 
here was something worthy of immediate 
support. 

In this way, Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., heard of the struggling 
organization, and on a visit to Santa Fe 
the following summer, they were con- 
vinced that the Fund needed only a 
better chance to prove itself in order to 
interest the co-operation of others. 
Growing out of this visit came Mr. 
Rockefeller’s recent donation of $200,000 
for the building and equipment of the 
first unit of the new Laboratory of 
Anthropology, to house the activities of 
the Indian Arts Fund and other groups 
interested in any phase of man’s de- 
velopment in the Southwest. Situated 
at the edge of Santa Fe in a choice tract 
of fifty acres, the gift of other friends, 
the building just completed is but the 


Government 
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EMBROIDERED PUEBLO INDIAN CEREMONIAL ROBE 


first unit of a group planned to house the 
most important institution of its kind in 
the West. As its name implies, it is to 
be a great workshop where all sorts of 
problems will be attacked—a place 
where endless collections will be stored 
for the use of specialists and students—a 
headquarters for research parties who 
will use it as a base for expeditions into 


every field of research in the great 
Southwest. 
Here the collections of the Indian 


Arts Fund are being made available for 
every possible use by specialists and 
responsible students and by supervised 
art classes that will gather as the work 
grows. But, above all else, the collec- 
tions will be available for the Indians 
themselves, for if the craftsmen are to 
sarry on in the of their tribal 
traditions, they must have free access 
to the best of their own arts of past 
A small museum exhibi- 


best 


generations. 
tion of choice specimens will be main- 
tained to interest visitors in the greater 
purpose of the Fund, in making Indian 
art better understood among our own 


people, for without the growing pat- 
ronage of an intelligent buying public 
the doom of the Indian craftsman is 
sealed. 

A study of the great collections of the 
Fund already throws much light upon 
the development of the arts of the past 
four hundred years, a development that 
has resulted in a distinctive ceramic art 
in each of the present-day pueblos. In 
the pueblo of Santo Domingo, simple 
geometric designs of the ancient “‘ black 
on white”’ period have evolved into more 
ornate curvilinear forms. At Tesuque, 
on the other hand, the adherence of the 
potters to a leaf motif tells of the per- 
sistence of certain symbolic ideas, often 
to the detriment of decoration itself. 
One of the strongest traditions of pueblo 
ceramic design is that red shall always 
be outlined with black, and that masses 
of red and black shall always be sep- 
arated by a But the 
women of Santa Ana pueblo have long 


narrow space. 
disregarded this in their designs which 
range from regular, oft repeated motifs, 
to helter skelter arrangements of sym- 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS I CON NDIANS ON THEIR POTTERY 
The School Arts Magazine, March 1931 


















































INDIAN PUEBLO EMBROIDERY DESIGNS USED ON CEREMONIAL ROBES AND DANCE COSTUMES 
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EXAMPLES OF FINE OLD NAVAJO BLANKETS 
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bols that are never duplicated. Their 
birds, too, are distinctive; some of them 
so far removed from realism that they 
seem to share our doubts as to whether 
they really are birds! 

The wealth of design of the Acoma 
potters has scarcely been touched and a 
study of their development through 
centuries of use will furnish a notable 
chapter in the evolution of primitive art. 

The growing pueblo 
textiles shows the characteristic types of 
embroidery from 


collection of 
weaving and each 
pueblo, and the changes that have been 
brought about through centuries of the 
use of wool, which was introduced, of 
course, by the Spaniards. 

The crafts of the other Southwestern 
tribes are also receiving their due share of 
attention and among them the products 
of the Navajoare best known. Compara- 
tive newcomers in the Southwest, the 


Navajo migrated from the north and had 








only begun to show their strength when 
the Spaniards appeared upon the scene. 
But it was not long before they had 
helped themselves to the flocks of the 
Pueblos and had begun sheep growing 
for themselves, an occupation that has 
provided them with a steadily increasing 
supply of wool, much of which is woven 
their famous blankets and rugs. 
The Fund has already acquired over a 
hundred carefully selected specimens 
and is steadily adding to these as the 
members concentrate upon making this, 
like the pottery section, the 
important collection in the world. 

Truly, the outlook was never better. 


into 


most 


With the saving and storing of these 
vast collections, and their use by all who 
can profit by them and make them 
better known, we Americans should 
become increasingly aware of the value 
of Indian art 
cultural assets. 


as one of our greatest 
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cAn Old ‘World Grip in 
Our Own United States 









BUFFALO DANCERS 


T IS a happy surprise for any artist, 

art teacher, or craftsman who enjoys 
the finding of old, very old villages and 
cities of long ago beginnings with art 
interest, to discover such places right in 
the center of the United States of 
America. 

There are century-old cities with 
quaint streets and byways in Italy, 
Spain and France with many an inter- 
esting bit of architecture to be found, 
but you can find just as old, perhaps 
older, bits of architecture in the old 
pueblo cities of the desert dwellers in 
Arizona and New Mexico. You may 
travel for many days over ocean and 
railroad ways to visit peasant workers 
weaving intricate, colorful textiles in 





PEDRO 
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Stanford University, 
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interesting homes, or craftsmen working 
primitive beautiful art treasures from 
metals, and never find any more en- 
trancing or fascinating art centers than 
those of the Navajos and the pueblo 
artists of the Southwest Indians in our 
own country. 

Many artists and craftsmen and art 
teachers are finding this out every year 
and it is a wonder to me that more do 
not realize it now. I have visited the 
Southwest and its wonderful Indian art 
centers from time to time, two or three 
years apart, and can see each time an 
increasing growth of art interest, an 
ever-increasing centering of the artists 
in the Southwest. This is natural, as | 
do not know any other territory that can 
satisfy with unlimited source such varied 
artistic interests. Wonderful scenery 
of spectacular canyons, grotesque rocks, 
never-ending desert and valley scenes, 
mountains and with 
sketchable, colorful pictures everywhere. 


forests most 
Then ther eare the archaeological re- 
mains of thousands of ancient dwellers, 
new finds being discovered very often. 
Add to this the existence of the groups 
of Hopi pueblos and the pueblos of the 
Rio Grande section and the southern 
group of Indian pueblos, continuing 
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much today as they have for centuries 
with their varied, live, very much worth 
while art work and the whole is a treat 
for any artist, writer or musician who 
an visit them. Is it any wonder that 
much that is finest today in art and 
literature is radiating from the art 
colonies of this section? 

In the earlier period of American 
history long before Jamestown or Ply- 
mouth heard the pioneers’ axe or the 
psalms sung in the fortified log church, 
the around Santa Fe were 
being traveled over by the creaking ox 
‘arts of the Spanish settlers. A thriv- 
ing trade between old Mexico and the 
Pueblo Indians of the Southwest flour- 
ished while the Revolutionary minute 
men were battling for the American 
Constitution. When the pioneers of 


sections 











the Middle West were living in sod 
houses, the Indians of the Southwest 
had been living in terraced picturesque 
homes for centuries, well-informed in 
methods of crop irrigation and their 
arts. When our whole country 
engulfed in producing outlandish tex- 
tiles and terrible Victorian forms of 
furniture and worse pottery, the Indians 
were primitively weaving poems in wool 
and beauty in pottery—things that 
museums and collectors in Europe now 
eagerly try to secure. Then came the 
covered wagon with its daring crew 
wending its way over the old Santa Fe 
trail, fighting Indians and drought, 
toward the land of gold. Next the 
surveyor, the ethnologist and a won- 
derful country was discovered after 
many a hard journey to the corners 
of this wonderful land. Poor 
fatiguing journeys on stage 
weary horseback trips over precipitous 
trails were for many years the only 
means for the traveler to reach the 
points of interest. Today the artist 
may travel in comfort and like the 
travelers in the Orient of old find a can- 
vasary for peaceful sleep at night, or 
like the padres of the old missions of 


was 


roads, 
coach, 




















WEIRD, PICTURESQUE ROCK 
FORMATIONS APPEAR THROUGH- 
OUT THE INDIAN COUNTRY 
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CASA BLANCA “WHITE 
HOUSE’ RUINS IN 
CANON DE CHELLY ARE 
NESTLED IN A_ ROCK 
WALL THAT IS HIGHER 
THAN WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 








California find an oasis of fountain- 
cooled gardens and a welcome board 
of food at the end of each day’s journey. 

Anyone who traveled, as I have, 
years ago to visit a cliff dwelling, making 
the speed of fourteen miles in half a day, 
seated on a springless lumber wagon, 
behind two faithful but plodding horses, 
‘an grow enthusiastic over the splendid 
auto travel system now available in 
seeing all parts of the oldest part of the 
United States as supplied by the 
Harveycar Motor Cruises. It means a 
lot to those who come from afar to study 
and see and register that which they do 
see, to have their energies conserved for 
such purposes by a good night’s rest 
and good food. Therefore, young man, 
or young woman, and especially those 
art teachers who are a little older, when 
you “go West” to see the art centers of tion in co-operation with the Santa Fe 
the West, take my advice and do it by Railroad has organized a fleet of high- 
the Harveyear Cruises. This organiza- powered, comfortable cars which reach 
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PUEBLO INDIANS IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE MAY BE SEEN FROM MANY PUEBLOS AT THE GALLUP, NEW 
MEXICO CEREMONIAL WHERE A PICTURESQUE AND EDUCATIONAL INDIAN PROGRAM IS GIVEN ANNUALLY 
ON THE LAST OF EACH AUGUST 
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THE NOMADIC NAVAJO, WEAVER OF FINE BLANKETS AND BEAUTIFUL SILVERWORK JOINS THE PUEBLO 
INDIAN IN EXHIBITING THEIR DANCES AND CRAFTS WORK EACH YEAR AT THE GALLUP INDIAN CERE- 
MONIAL. A PROGRAM OF GREAT ART VALUE FOR ARTISTS AND ART TEACHERS 
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every point of interest with the least 
effort and are always dependably avail- 
able. At certain centers wonderful 
hotels have been established giving at 
moderate rates the best of comforts, and 
all done in an environment perfectly in 
keeping with the history and spirit of 
the country. In fact, if those interested 
in interior decoration or architecture 
would visit these artistic hotels, really 
more homes than hotels, they would find 
an immense amount of material for their 
notebooks. The craftsman visiting La 
Posada at Winslow, the La Fonda at 
Santa Fe, the Alvarado at Albuquerque, 
the El Ortiz at Lamy, or the Navajo at 
Gallup, will find art treasures used as 
furnishings surpassing many museum 
collections. 

When our party made the trip col- 
lecting the material appearing in this 
Southwest Indian met 
our modern covered wagon at Gallup, 
New Mexico 
a comfortable 
hostess 


Number, we 


Our covered wagon was 
Cadillac with courier- 
driver. Our hostess, in 
becoming desert costume enhanced with 
Navajo belt and colored scarf, our driver 


and 


in boots and uniform topped with a 





THE OLD SPANISH OX CART AT LA POSADA, 
WINSLOW, NEW MEXICO, IS A REMINDER OF 
EARLY TRAVEI 


sombrero type hat, were in perfect 
harmony with the country. Then com- 
menced our 500-mile cruise in the 
Harveycar through the ever-changing 
country of the Navajo and Hopiland. 
We visited the hogans of the Navajos 
where they weave their fine rugs and 
produce their fine silverwork. We 
visited the trading posts where currency 
may be the silver money buttons or goat 
hides or wool. We came to Chin Lee, a 
remote trading post operated by L. H. 
MeSparron and T. H. Seymour, at 
which place they are encouraging the 
Navajo to return to his old vegetable 
dyes and fine simple patterns of former 
days. We were fortunate in seeing a 
Navajo Fire Dance with its dramatic 
background of dance fires and weird 
chants. At Chin Lee we 
visited Canon de Chelly containing the 
grandest group of naturally formed 
stone spires and cliffs that I have ever 
seen. Several groups of cliff dwellings 
are tucked away in crevases of these 
eagle-circled cliffs, one of which, the 


healing 


noted Casa Blanca ruins, was our 
destination. Several times we met 
Navajo horsemen with picturesque 


garb and coon skin hats, carrying us 
back to the times of Frederick Reming- 
ton’s pictures. Then there is the Canon 
del Muerto with its additional interests. 
The Casa Blanca ruins, with a sand- 
cliff extending perpendicularly 
above it to a height greater than the 
Kiffel Tower or Washington Monument, 
is a most dramatic picture. 

Then on to Kayenta, with postoffice 
farthest any 
Here we found a government hospital 


stone 


removed from railroad. 
and school for the Navajos and a guest 
ranch conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetherill Mr. Colville. The 


Wetherills have won the confidence of 


and 
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THE HARVEYCAR COURIERS ARE TRAINED 


INFORMANTS ON 


& Y; 














INDIAN ARTS AND HISTORY, RECEIVING THEIR PREPARATION > a. ; 
IN FIELD TRIPS UNDER KENNETH CHAPMAN, NOTED ART «>> 
ARCHAEOLOGIST OF SANTA FE MUSEUM a . 
the Navajos and through many years 
have collected a wealth of information MRS. McCHESNEY, OUR HOSTESS- 
t . . COURIER AND “SLIM GOOD” OUR 
aves ar we : Ne ‘ 
on Navajo art, A ge nds, music and an caer ca aaa 
customs. Mrs. Wetherill some day will THOROUGHLY 
give to the world a valuable publication 
on the uses and symbolism of desert one of the old logs, scientists have 
plant life as used by the Indians. determined this ruin to have been 


At Kayenta we took a never-to-be- 
forgotten horseback trip to Betatakin 
Ruins. These ruins located by Mr. 
Wetherill are placed in a wonderful 
natural setting, a huge stage of the 
Gods, a hollowed out bowl-like space 
from a tremendous stone cliff in which 
the old cliff dwellings appear like a little 
toy village and a human seems to be 
a little doll. 


*National Geographic Magaz 


By examining the rings in 


ne, December 1929 


occupied in 1260, or 200 years later than 
Casa Blanca ruins.* 

Nearby the Betatakin Ruins, but be- 
‘vause of the route of travel more diffi- 
cult to reach, the ruins of Keet Seel, 
which are much larger than Betatakin, 
may be reached by camping out one 
night. The scenery in Betatakin Can- 
yon cannot be adequately described 


It must be personally visited to be 
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LA POSADA, THE FINE HARVEY HOUSE AT WINSLOW, ARIZONA, IS A BEAUTIFUL, COMFORTABLE 
CENTER FROM WHICH WONDERFUL TRIPS MAY BE MADE TO ARTISTIC INDIAN AND NATURE SPOTS 
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THE LA FONDA IS A HARVEY CENTER, SITUATED IN SANTA FE, THE OLDEST CONTINUOUS CITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. SANTA FE, SITUATED IN THE MOST INTERESTING 50-MILE SQUARE IN THE COUNTRY, 
IS A MECCA FOR ARTISTS, WRITERS AND MUSICIANS 
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MESA VERDE RUINS ABOVE AND FRIJOLE CANYON RUINS BELOW ARE EXAMPLES OF MANY 
RUINS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHWEST THAT MAY BE VISITED WITH EASE BY THE TRAVELER TODAY 
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PUEBLO TYPES OF BUILDINGS NOW INHABITED BY A SCORE OF PUEBLO 
INDIAN GROUPS WHOSE ANCESTORS WERE THE FORMER CLIFF DWELLERS 
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THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES BUILT BY THE PADRES OF OLD WERE CONSTRUCTED BY INDIANS WHO 
BUILT AFTER NATURE'S FORMS, AS SHOWN BY THESE TWO PICTURES RECEIVED FROM CARLOS VIERA, 
ARTIST IN SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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THE SNAKE DANCE 
HOPI PUEBLOS. 


TAKES PLACE EVERY YEAR 


realized. The colorful stratas and lava 
and wind-eroded formations are like a 
huge gallery of rock-sculptured de- 
signs—all making a well-worth-while 
trip for any lover of nature. From 
Kayenta, pack trips are made to Rain- 
bow Bridge, famous point of interest 
and a legendary rock of the Navajos. 
Monument Valley nearby to Kayenta 
was also visited by us. 

Next we journeyed with our hostess, 
Mrs. McChesney, our expert 
driver, “Slim” the Hopi 
villages that have been built on a series 
of rocky mesas for many centuries. 
Here each year a series of snake dances 
are given at different dates by the Hopi 
Indians as a religious ceremony, being 
a prayer for rain. To the Hopis the 
snakes are sacred, carrying messages to 


and 
Good, to 





AT 
THE ABOVE SCENE IS THE SNAKE DANCE 
AT WALPI, THE POTTERY PUEBLO OF THE HOPI. OPPOSITE: 
A SACRED KIVA OR CEREMONIAL UNDERGROUND 





THE 


ROOM 





the gods of the underground springs. 
Preceding the snake dance, they give 
the Antelope Dance the Flute 
Dance, beautifully presented ceremonies 
to which visitors come from many parts 
of the world. 

The Hopi pottery is a durable white 


and 


ware decorated by abstract designs 
representing the thunder bird, 


clouds, rain and growing corn. 


rain 
The 
Hopi are an artistic group producing 
two types of basketry weavings, the 
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patterns and forms produced in 
never-ending variations. The 
Hopi also do silverwork, adding 
a red stone in addition to the 
turquoise used by the Navajo 
and Zuni silversmith. In addition 
to these handicrafts they weave 
fine rugs and belts and carve and 
decorate the Katcina dolls used 
as part of their ceremonies. Color- 
ful dances such as the Butterfly 
Dance, the Corn Dance, Harvest 
Dance and other types are given 
by the different Hopi pueblos as 
a community affair, or by the 
different clans and presented to 
the visitor, such as are permitted 
to be seen by the public, a com- 
plete artistic natural program of 
much value to our country and 
which all lovers of the aesthetic 
or artistic hope will long be 


pre )- 


tected by the government against in- 


terference. 


Wonderful scenery, weird rocks, glori- 


ous sunsets, Indian schools where Indian 


children did splendid art work, prairie 


dogs looking askance as our modern car 


MONUMENT 
VALLEY 

AND 
RAINBOW 
BRIDGE, 
WONDERS 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST, 
ARE GREAT 
SUBJECTS 
FOR THE 
ARTIST TO 
SKETCH 





sped by their little desert pueblos, are 


all memories of our trip onward to 


Winslow and La Posada, the wonderful, 


refreshing and comfortable inn at the 


end of our Harveycar Cruise after a trip 


through one of the most wonderful Old 


World parts of our own United States. 
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i" DIANS of the 


Pueblo 
and 
Navajo 
Indians 


THE FOLLOWING GROUP OF FIFTEEN SUBJECTS, COPYRIGHTED ART PHOTOGRAPHS, ARE INCLUDED IN 
THIS INDIAN NUMBER THROUGH THE COURTESY OF J. HARMON PARKHURST, ARTIST AND PHOTOG- 
RAPHER OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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AN INDIAN MADONNA AT COCHITI PUEBLO 
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SMILES AND TEARS AT SAN ILDEFONSO PUEBLO 
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THE WHITE BLANKET. A CHIEF OF TAOS 
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AN INDIAN CHIEF OF SANTA CLARA PUEBLO 
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A NAVAJO CHIEFTAIN AND FAMOUS SILVER CRAFTSMAN 
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A NAVAJO FAMILY 
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A PUEBLO COUPLE JULIAN AND MARIA MARTINEZ, FAMOUS POTTERS OF SAN ILDEFONSO 
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PUEBLO OF TAOS 
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A YOUNG SAN DOMINGO INDIAN CHIEF 
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THE POTTERS OF ZIA PUEBLO, SITUATED IN THE JEMEZ VALLEY IN NEW MEXICO, MAKE A DURABLI 
AND BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED TYPE OF POTTERY. THE ABOVE SCENE FROM THE PAINTING IN COLORS 
BY MA-PE-WI, YOUNG INDIAN ARTIST OF ZIA PUEBLO 


The School Arts Magazine, Marci 
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MARIANA, POTTER OF ZIA, AND A GROUP OF HER POTTERY. PHOTOGRAPH FROM WICK MILLER 
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A GROUP OF ZUNI POTTERY FROM THE COLLECTION GATHERED 
BY KENNETH CHAPMAN AT SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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A LAGUNA POTTER AND A GROUP OF POTTERY FROM LAGUNA PUEBLO 
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4 GROUP OF SAN ILDEFONSO POTTERY AND A POTTER OF SAN 
ILDEFONSO PORTRAIT OF POTTER MADE BY J. HARMON PARKHURST 
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A POTTER OF SANTA CLARA PUEBLO WITH A GROUP OF BLACK SANTA CLARA POTTERY 
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TURQUOISE AND SHELL BEAD DRILLER. EXAMPLES OF PUEBLO NECKLACES 
PHOTOGRAPH OF CRAFTS WORKER BY J. HARMON PARKHURST 
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NAVAJO WEAVER AT OUT-DOOR LOOM NAVAJO RUGS FROM 
L. H McSPARRON TRADING POST AT CHIN LEE, ARIZONA 
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A HOPI BASKET WEAVER 
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A HOPI PLACQUE WEAVER 
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INDIAN MOCCASIN MAKERS. PHOTOGRAPH OF MAKERS BY J. HARMON PARKHURST 
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NAVAJO SILVERSMITH WITH LITTLE DAUGHTER WORKING BELLOWS OF PRIMI- 
TIVE FORGE. PHOTOGRAPH FROM WICK MILLER, SAN YSIDRO, NEW MEXICO 
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THE KATCINA DOLL MAKER. PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE SANTA FE RAILROAD 
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The Katcina Doll 


TED SWIFT 


Stanford University, California 


HE artist, traveling in the magic 

land of the Katcina, looks not into 
the ritual and sacred meaning of this 
tiny wooden god of the Southwest 
Indian. He upon a group of 
Katcinas and sees the fantastic charms 
of their color and carving. To the 
Indian they represent the spirits of 
their ancestors who control or influence 


comes 


the weather and bring the snow and 
wind and cause the corn to grow and the 
rain to fall upon the fields of their 
descendants. So back of these little 
Katcina dolls there is a fantastic net- 
work of religious belief and symbolism, 
which to the Indian is sacred and with 
such worship he satisfies his soul even 
as men of other lands are comforted in 
their various religions. 

But the artist knows nothing of this 
fantastic background although he would 
like to. The ritual doors are closed to 
the white man. So the artist, viewing 
the images in all their fantasy, respects 
the Indian’s reverence to his ancestors. 
Occasionally one hears an ancient myth 
of a far off Katcina ancestor adventuring 
into neighboring lands. 

The Hopi believe that long ago their 
people lived in a ‘‘ paradise’? where corn 
was plentiful and rain was abundant, 
where the sun shone always and flowers 
bloomed perpetually. Their legends re- 
count how when corn crops failed and 
there was no rain on the land, Katcina 
heroes sought ideal ancestral homes to 


learn the medicine songs and prayers to 
bring back plenty of crops to their 
fields of corn. 

One of 


these Katcina heroes who 





lived in the times of the Hopi ancestors 
went on a rabbit hunt and came to a 
There he 


dancing 


region where was no snow. 
saw other Katcina people 
amidst beautiful gardens. He received 
melons from them and carrying them 
home told a strange story of the people 
who inhabited a country where there 
were flowering 
The Katcina hero learned the songs of 
those with whom he had visited and on 


plants in midwinter. 


returning home taught them in the 
homes of his own people. These are a 
few legends which form the back- 


ground in the worship of the Katcina. 
But the mythical side is not the most 
accessible view of the Katcina dolls. 
The artist-craftsman travelling in Hopi- 
land is mostly interested in the splendid 
interpretation of the human figure in half 
abstract and half decorative carving. 
They are carved by the simplest means. 
The Katcina doll maker selects a dry 
limb from a pine or cottonwood tree. 
From it he saws a round section about 
twelve inches long and three inches in 
diameter. On this limb he saws sec- 
tions for the head, girdle, skirt and feet. 
Then he carves the hands and finishes 
the legs and feet with a knife. After 
the carving and shaping of shoulders, 
arms and legs, two ears, two eyes and a 
mouth are carved from separate pieces 
of wood and stuck onto the head. Then 
the Katcina doll is painted. Tempera 
colors are used and the darker designs 
are a pure black. 
next fastened to the headdress and this 
completes the little wooden 


Small feathers are 


Katcina 
doll as illustrated on the next page. 
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THE KATCINA DOLL AND HOW IT IS MADE 
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Lost: “A Gradition 


MARGARET McKITTRICK 


Field Investigator; Eastern Association on Indian Affairs, 
New Merxico Association on Indian Affairs 

































POTTERY 






T IS not necessary to explain 
to the readers of ScHoo. 
Arts that there is an authen- 

tic tradition in the arts of the Indian 

of the Southwest. From the crudest 
pottery sherd of the earliest pre- 
historic ruin, to the beautifully stylized 
modern pots from extant Rio Grande 
pueblos, continuous con- 
secutive growth in beauty of form, in 
technique of manufacture, in elaboration 
and loveliness of design. The 
crude pottery was made for use 
monial and household. Until very re- 
cently, comparatively speaking, Indian 
pottery was still made for use, and it is 





_b 


there is a 


first 
cere- 


used a little even now in Indian house- 
holds. But it is only within the last ten 
or fifteen years that pottery has been 
made, and found a market for its sheer 
beauty, with no utilitarian purpose in 
view. 


Generally, the same is true of the 
textile 


arts. Textile weaving is an 


MAKERS AT ZIA PUEBLO, NEW MEXICO 


older art than making, but 
weaving with wool was not practiced 
until introduced the 


Indians to the domestic animals, ineclud- 


pottery 
the Spaniards 
ing sheep. The early wool blankets 
were woven for use, to be worn by the 
Indians to keep out cold and wind. 
They were lovely things, finely spun, 
softly woven. The dyes brewed from 
the native plants were soft yellows, 
greens, browns, blues and rose, and the 
undyed black and white of sheep’s wool. 
Later the traders, introducing a newer 
utilitarian purpose, for the Indians had 
no floors on which to put rugs, taught 
the Indian to spin tightly twisted yarn, 
to beat down the woof to produce a 
stiff, hard floor covering for the trading 
post And 
utilitarian reason, the need of keeping 
the floors clean, the Navajo was taught 
to card his white and black wool to- 


floors. because of another 


gether to produce a steel gray which did 
not show dust, and which in fact shows 
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nothing at all, neither feeling, color nor 
beauty. Because the early many-hued 
rug did not suit the Anglo-Saxon house, 
the Indian was restricted to the 
of dark red. Because the 
Anglo-Saxon was used to Oriental rugs, 


use 


one color 


the Indians were urged to put borders 
around their rugs, although a border is 
never seen in a rug of traditional Indian 
design. Fences are foreign to the Nava- 
jo, including a fence around a design. 
The true of other arts, 
basketry, bead work, buckskin work. 
Under the white influence the 
Only 


same is 
man’s 
arts degenerated or died out. a 
few of the early settlers appreciated the 
fine art of the Indian, and as far as their 
interest and means allowed, they bought 
from the Indians, and kept for their own 
enjoyment the 
of the 

these few appreciative ‘‘old timers” 


most beautiful speci- 


mens Indians’ arts. Besides 
there were the scientists, the ethnolo- 
gists and archaeologists, who wanted fine 
specimens for their museums, to be kept 
as examples of the crafts of a primitive 
There Zuni in the 
British Museum in London, and Navajo 
blankets 


gradually the Indians have parted with 


race. is pottery 


may be seen in Paris. So 
their inheritance of beauty and crafts- 
manship until there is hardly one heir- 
loom left among them all, and not one 
piece of exquisite workmanship of any 
of their arts made by a grandmother or 
great-grandfather, and the children have 
lost a mightily important part of their 
rightful heritage. 

This loss has been further accentuated 
by the system of education foisted upon 
them by the In the 


boarding school, until very recently, all 


government. 


Indian have been taboo, 


Indian words spoken, no Indian articles 


things no 


450 


of dress, no Indian paintings or draw- 
ings. What could the do? 
Suppose a student and lover of English 


children 


were forbidden to read Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Scott, or any classicist 
who wrote before 1900. What would be 
left of the tradition in English literature? 
This was the position of the Indian 
child, or young man or woman, when 


asked to create something beautiful 
within his or her own art tradition. 
Their tradition has been taken from 
them. Fortunately their marvelous, 


keen instinct for design is still vitally 
alive. 

But within the last fifteen years, a 
very definite movement has been grow- 
ing, and is still growing, to try to restore 
this lost tradition to the Indian. We 
cannot restore the lands we have taken 
from him; it is not within our civiliza- 
But 
him his art tradition, awaken his pride 


tion to do so. we can restore to 
in his own achievement, stimulate his 
native creative instinct, until he carries 
on again, producing as beautiful and 
lovely creations as he did once before. 
This year, the Indian Bureau under 
Rhoads last 
awakened to the economic value to the 


(Commissioner has at 


Indian of his native arts, and to the 


fact that there is a widespread, growing 


appreciation of their aesthetic value. 
In several of the Indian schools in 
Arizona and New Mexico, Indian 


teachers are holding positions, teaching 
the children their own native trades and 
There is pottery and weaving 
work 

These trades are 


crafts. 


for the girls, bead and _ silver- 
smithing for the boys. 
profitable ones where skillful technique 
is combined with talent and sincerity in 
But the difficulty lies in 


that many of the teachers are suffering 


designing. 
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THE TRUE NAVAJO RUG HAS NO SURROUNDING BORDERS. THESE OLD NAVAJO RUGS SHOW 
FINE EXAMPLES OF INDIAN PATTERNS. RECEIVED FROM KENNETH CHAPMAN OF SANTA FE 
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under the break in their civilization; 
they do not know any more than the 
children do of the art tradition of their 
forebears. 

In an endeavor to bridge this gap the 
Eastern and New Mexico Associations 
on Indian Affairs, and the Laboratory of 
Anthropology are trying to put pupils 
and teachers in touch with examples of 
authentic and traditional design. At 
the Santa Fe Indian Boarding School, 
under the 
missioner of Indian Affairs, an intensive 


instructions from Com- 
effort is being made to give instruction 
in native trades to the Indian children. 
Before beginning actual work the chil- 
dren are taken to study the 
collections of blankets and pottery be- 


being 


longing to the Indian Arts Fund at the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, as well as 
to see private collections owned in 
Santa Fe. In the Indian Arts Fund 
rooms the girls have sketched from the 
old pots (and the Indian child’s skill 
and sureness in this is astounding), have 
looked at the shapes and forms of the 
ancient ollas, tapped them to test the 
soundness in fireing and temper, and 
learned that there is more to pottery 
making than producing abortive cream 
pitchers and sugar bowls. Also they 
have been told the prices that con- 
noisseurs will pay for these beautiful 
ollas. 

Young would-be 
been shown heavy silver jewelry still 
ham- 
into 
hand- 
com- 


silversmiths have 
bearing the marks of patient 
sarefully moulded 
with 
have 


mers, or 
flowing designs and set 
dressed turquoise. They 
pared them with machine rolled, ma- 
chine stamped, so-called Indian jewelry, 
cheap, ugly, tinsel things. They have 
seen some of the new jewelry that is 





being made, as fine and handsome as the 
old. 
type 


There is a great demand for this 
but the who 
would like to handle and produce it are 
handicapped by the lack of craftsmen, 


of silver, traders 


of boys who know or will learn to do the 
careful work required in the jeweler’s 
trade. Any boy with skill, patience and 
talent will find a place waiting for him 
when he graduates. 

At the laboratory, Navajo girls take 
down and sketch designs from the rugs 
collected by the Indian Arts Fund, and 
in the old pieces examine the spinning 
and weave to discover what processes 
should be followed to produce a blanket 
or rug of a certain weight and stiffness. 
They study the mellow old colors so as 
to reproduce them, but by modern 
easier methods. 

In the 
these collections, photographs, colored 
sketches, text books are supplied and 
supplemented by visits, talks, encourage- 
That the children 
Brown eyes 


schools too distant to visit 


ment and criticism. 
are interested is evident. 
widen in amazement as you praise In- 
dian production. They believe you, but 
they do not believe their own ears. It 
is a new experience. They have been 
told so much of what the white man 
does and can do and so little of what the 
Indian has done and could do given the 
opportunity, that confidence in their 
own ability has been almost destroyed. 
But that they deeply appreciate your 
appreciation is evident. 

One Christmas morning an old Indian 
and his two children from a 
vame to breakfast. He was per- 


mission 
school 
plexed by many things, and we discussed 
our theories as to what the relations 
between the races could be, only we 
We talked for 


used simpler terms. 
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some time on what, ideally, those rela- 
tions should be; we spoke of the old arts, 
of the good in the Indian philosophy, of 
the practical workings of their pueblo 
and of the life in the 
And I tried to explain that 
there are white people who appreciate 


organization 
villages. 


NAVAJO WEAVERS IN 


his point of view and who would like to 
help the Indian perpetuate what seems 
to him good to preserve of his old forms. 
When had 


something in Indian to her father and 


we finished, the girl said 
then quite silently handed me a lovely 


ring taken from her own finger. 
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Crafts Del Navajo 
A Unique Navajo Indian Trading Post 


FEW miles east of Gallup, New 

Mexico, the traveler on the main 
highway will come to a group of low- 
lying buildings constructed from the 
warm gray-red adobe bricks to be found 
in the Southwest. This group of build- 
ings on the main street between New 
York and Los Angeles is an Indian 
Trading Post. 

Years ago the Indian trader pioneer- 
ing in the isolated sections among the 
Indians found it necessary to establish a 
post that was also a fort. Inside, the 
countérs were high and wide so that 
they could be used as a barricade and 
shelter from enemy raids. There are 
still posts in the interior sections of the 
fort-like ex- 
teriors and interiors, hangovers from 


Indian reservations with 




















the early days of reservation troubles. 

The visitor to Crafts del Navajo will 
find it a modern artistic trading post 
with a garden patio, comfortable living 
quarters, a wayside museum and a 
store, with all the things that travelers 
or Navajos may need to purchase. And 
directing this interesting spot will be 
found Berton I. Staples and Mrs. 
Staples, friends of the Navajos, patrons 
and promotors of their arts and because 
of his interest in the Navajo’s problems, 
Mr. Staples has been adopted into the 
tribe as a member. 

In the front of the post and to the east 
are located several hogans where the 
Navajo silversmiths and the Navajo 
women weavers may be found busily 
engaged in shaping fine jewelry or weav- 
ing fine blankets and rugs. Recently 
Mr. Staples has given special attention 
to securing better wool, a wool similar 
to that used by the Navajos years 
ago, one that will more readily absorb 
the vegetable dyes formerly used by the 
Indians. This will encourage a greater 
use of vegetable dyes, replacing the 
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SILVER JEWELRY 
AND FAMILY AT 





AND 
CRAFTS DEL 


aniline dyes which have depreciated 
much of the Navajo weaving during 
recent years. 

Too, Mr. Staples is bringing back cer- 
tain types of weaves, some that have 
been forgotten by the Navajo of today. 
Here and there he has found old women 
weavers and has coaxed them to teach 
the 
Gradually, in this 
manner, the Crafts del Navajo is be- 
coming a preserver of the old art crafts 
of the Indian and with its fine space for 


others how to produce oblique 


weaves of old times. 


displaying the productions is building 
the appreciation of those who travel 
along the highway toward knowing good 
Indian work. This naturally encour- 
ages the Indian to do beautifully pro- 
duced work rather than the tourist 
type of work which, it is regretted, so 
many traders demand of their Indian 
artists. Adjoining the main buildings is 
a museum—Wayside Museum—worthy 
of every visitor’s study. In it are a group 
of displays showing the development of 
Indian pottery, a 
Indian weavings 


fine 
and Indian jewelry. 


collection of 


4 SILVERSMITH 
NAVAJO 
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work from all the 


Indian pueblos are shown. 


Examples of art 


Nearby are studio buildings for those 


who may wish to be located 


fortably in the heart of the Navajo 


com- 


country for painting or modeling from 
the fine, 
Notable names in the art of 
have made use of these studios. 

To the north of Mr. Staples’ center 


desert types of Navajo. 


America 


is a row of magnificent red rock cliffs 
or mesas of ever-changing pattern due 
to the shadows which change with every 
hour. To the south, forests crown a 
range of lovely mountains kissed by 
cumulus clouds of the kind only to be 
found in desert countries. From these 
heights Navajos on horseback, wagon or 
foot are coming constantly to Crafts del 
Navajo bringing their rugs and jewelry 
and their everyday problems for their 
white chief’s appreciation and kindly 
advice and sympathy. 
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Native ?rafts in 
New Mexico 


HELEN CRAMP McCROSSEN 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 











ISITORS to Santa Fe are al- 
ways surprised at the wealth of 
beautiful antiques that have survived 
since the daysof the Spanish and Mexican 
occupations—carved furniture, primitive 
but lovely santos, hand-woven blankets 
and embroidered bedspreads that seem 
perfect in both color harmony and de- 
These things are not Indian, but 
the to 
include work of the native population 


sign. 
Spanish, using classification 
that is neither Indian nor American. 

Probably a great deal of the variety 
and beauty of this Spanish colonial art 
was due to the meeting and merging of 
two streams of culture, the Spanish and 
the Indian, but the objects themselves 
are quite different from the Indian and 
closely related to the more elaborate 
designs of sixteenth-century Spain and 
Mexico. Like all colonial art, the 
Spanish was modified and simplified to 
meet the materials and needs of a new 
country. 
crude but delightful. 
These Spanish colonial antiques, like 
New England antiques, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, if not out of the country, at 
least out of the native houses in which 
they have been handed down. But ina 
section as isolated as New Mexico and 


The results were sometimes 


nearly always 






MEXICAN 
WOOD WAGON 
AT SANTA FE 





where time 


and labor are not so care- 
fully measured as they are in American 
cities, men and women still make many 
things with their hands; there are men 
carving furniture and weaving blankets, 
and women busy with their hooked and 
braided rugs. 

It work that 
Colonial Arts Society is encouraging. 
Mary Austin and Frank Applegate and 


is such 


the Spanish 


other members of the society have dis- 
covered a great many skillful craftsmen, 
and through their efforts a shop has been 
opened in Santa Fe for the sale of 
Spanish goods exclusively. Much has 
already been done for the Indian and his 
arts but, so far, this is the first organized 
effort to help the descendants of the 
Spanish colonials. 

The making of arved or 
painted representations of the saints, 
had almost died out. 


santos, 


Lithographs and 
commercial images are everywhere in 
But at Agua Fria, 
only three miles from Santa Fe, lives 
Celso Gallegos. 


the native houses. 


He is the sacristan of 
the church and has always carried on his 
grandfather’s art of making santos. His 
arvings are primitive, not because of 
any conscious attempt on his part to 
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COVERLET DESIGN, CANDELABRA AND WOOD CARVINGS BY THE 
SPANISH SPEAKING GROUP NEAR SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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make them so, but because he himself 
is primitive and has not lost the magic 
of religious emotion. 

The work of Gallegos is fairly well 
known, not only in New Mexico but in 
California and in the East. There was 
an exhibition of his carvings in Chicago 
in October, and other exhibitions are to 
be arranged. He does not ask visitors 
to buy; he is delighted if they come 
merely to look. Though past sixty, he 
is still endlessly busy and happy in his 
work. 

Another wood-carver is Jose Dolores 
Lopez, of Cordova, a little Spanish 
village, almost inaccessible in the moun- 
tins about forty miles north of Santa Fe. 
Mr. Lopez and his three daughters make 
and carve furniture, screen doors, chests, 
and bird and animal figures. They are 
continually inventing something new, 
and humor runs through all their work. 
Like the toy-makers of Old Mexico they 
seem to derive great joy from inventing 
things to amuse the child—of six or sixty. 

The old blankets, called Chimayo, but 
woven in all the Spanish villages since 
the earliest days, are not so fine as the 
Saltillos of old Mexico, but they are just 
as beautiful in color and design and have 
little relation to the blankets now sold 
An effort 
is being made to revive the older type of 


under the name of Chimayo. 


blanket with its happiercolorand design. 


The respoussé and punched tin work, 
another local handicraft, has been suc- 
cessfully revived; tin is used by modern 
architects and decorators in New Mexico 
very much as iron is used in California, 
for chandeliers, sconces, mirrors, ete. 

To some extent the native taste has 
been corrupted by contact with an alien 
civilization and cheap, machine-made 
articles but, in the main, the native 
worker shows a true feeling for both 
design. This out 
especially in the work of the women with 


color and comes 


their rag rugs. They often dye the 
rags to produce a desired effect, and 
even in the “hit-and-miss” rugs the 


colors follow a definite pattern. 

With the schools now co-operating in 
this revival of Spanish colonial art in 
New Mexico, much may be expected. 
The movement is still very 
but Mrs. Otero-Warren, supervisor of 
schools, is encouraging hand-work of all 
sorts in the publie schools, and through 


young, 


these schools and through Normal School 
at El Rito, where teachers for the Span- 
ish schools are trained, much may be 
done to interest the people in carrying 
on their traditional arts. The great 
danger in any revival is the endless 
repetition of old patterns but the Spanish 
people of New Mexico show originality 
and real creative ability in all that they 


do. 
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The Art of the Navajo Silversmith 


N THE hogans of the Navajos there 

are many smiths who forge iron and 
copper, but who work chiefly in silver. 
At the time of the Conquest, the so- 
called civilized tribes of the Southwest 
had attained considerable skill in the 
working of metal. From these it is 
reasonably supposed that the first smiths 
among the Navajos may have learned 
their trade. 

The tools of the Navajo silversmith 
are few and simple and usually consist 
of the following articles arranged out- 
side their dwellings or hogans: a forge 
and hand bellows, a small anvil con- 
sisting of a short piece of railroad iron, 
crucibles, charcoal and sandstone molds, 
tongs, scissors, pliers, files, awls, cold- 
chisels, matrix and die for molding 
buttons, soldering (blowpipe, 
braid of cotton rags soaked in grease, 
fine iron wire for binding silver pieces 
when soldering, and borax), materials 
for polishing (sandpaper, emery paper, 
powdered sandstone), and materials for 
whitening (a native mineral substance 
almogen—-salt, and water). 

The molds in which they cast their 
silver ingots are cut in soft sandstone 
approximately in the shape of the article 
which is to be wrought out of the ingot 
cast in it, and are greased with suet 
before the silver is poured in. (See ac- 
companying illustration. The ridged 
pendant of the necklace is an example of 
silver casting. ) 

Metallic hemispheres for beads and 
sunflower blossoms are made in a con- 
‘save hole or matrix by means of a round 
pointed bolt. A near substitute for the 


tools 











Showin 
Blossom Moti 
from Sunf 


iron matrix is a hard piece of oak, such 
as the end of ahammer handle. On one 
bar of iron matrix there may be many 
concave holes of different sizes; only 
one die fitting the smallest concavity is 
required to work the silver disk. 

In making the hollow silver beads the 
Navajo silversmiths did not melt the 
silver, but beat out a Mexican dollar 
until it was of the proper tenuity, 
frequently annealing it in the forge as 
the work advanced. When the plate 
was ready they carefully described on it 
with an awl a figure which by courtesy 
we will call a circle, that they con- 
jectured would include a disk large 
enough to make half a bead of the 
required size. The disk was then cut 
out with scissors, trimmed and used as a 
pattern by which to cut other circular 
pieces. 





ower j 





One of the smiths proceeded 
to cut out the rest of the planchets, 
while his partner formed them into the 
hollow hemispheres with his matrix and 
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METHOD OF SHAPING DISCS 
AND BINDING WIT#! [RON WIRE 
READY FOR SOLOfRING 


METHOD oF 
MAKING SUN 
FLOWER BLOSSOM 
WITH BEAD AND 
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A NAVAJO SILVERSMITH, A NECKLACE AND DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF BLOSSOM MOTIFS 
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die. He did not put them at once into 
the cavity from which they were to get 
their final shape, but first worked them 
a little in one or more larger cavities, 
so as to bring them gradually to the 
desiredform. Next the hemispheres were 
leveled at the edges and perforated by 
holding them, convex surface down- 
wards, on a piece of wood and driving 
through them the shank of a file with 
blows of a hammer. By this means of 
boring, a neck was left projecting from 
the hole, which was not filed off until 


the soldering was done. The hemi- 


spheres were now strung on a stout wire 
or spit in pairs forming globes. The 
wire referred to was bent at one end and 
supplied with a washer to keep the beads 
from slipping off, and all the pieces 
being pressed closely together were 
secured in position by many wraps of 
finer wire at the other end of the spit. 
The mixture of borax, saliva, and silver 
was next applied to the seams of all 
the beads. the 
fire and all soldered at one operation. 
When taken from the fire they were fin- 
ished by filing, polishing and blanching. 


They were put into 


Indian Drawings 


RAWINGS and designs by Indian 
artists have recently attracted not 
only national but international 
attention. Two color pages in this issue 
show the color charm of their work and 


also 


other engravings in black and white 
show beauty of line and pattern. 

Velino Shije, Awa-Tsirah, Tse-Ye-Mu, 
Fred Kabotie, Ma-Pe-Wi, Richard 
Martinez, Te-Ye-Ma, Ogwa Pi, Ro- 
mando Vigil, Tenita Pena and other 
young people of the Indian Pueblos are 
recording the dances and customs of 
their people in a beautiful manner of art 
work. 

The magazine El Palacio issued by 
the Museum in Santa Fe, N. M., de- 
scribes the development of this art work 
as follows: 

“The discovery and development of 
these young artists is illustrative of one 
phase of the work of the School of 
American Research and the Museum of 
New Mexico. Their talent had been un- 


suspected. Only a few years ago it was 
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found by the School that among the 
men at San Ildefonso, who had been 
employed in excavation work on the 
Pajarito Plateau, there was one who 
could draw dance and Katcina figures 
with surprising realism. Furnished with 
ordinary drawing material and water 
colors, this artist leaped to fame almost 
over night. Under the guidance of 
Director Hewett, he drew and painted 
from memory ceremonies that had be- 
come obsolete and brought out symbol- 
ism and details of ceremonial costume 
that had been forgotten. It became an 
experiment in psychology to draw from 
the crannies of ancestral memories facts 
that otherwise would lost 
irretrievably. The were 
important. Young men from the pueb- 
lo, and later from other pueblos, took 
up the work at the United States Indian 
School in Santa Fe, under the intelligent 


have been 


consequences 


encouragement and direction of the then 
Superintendent John DeHuff and Mrs. 
DeHuff. 


The drawings and paintings 
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AVON 


WO-PEEN (MEDICINE MOUNTAIN 
SAN ILDEFONSO INDIAN ARTIST 


were exhibited in New York and other 


art centers, receiving the encomiums of 
critics. They were used as illustrations 
in books, and for magazine and news- 


paper articles. Several of the young 


men achieved self-support and a com- 
fortable living from their talent.” 





SSSSCOCOCSCSOOCSOSOSOSOS 


SSSSOSCOCSOSSCOCSOSOs 








OGWA PI (RED CLOUD) SAN ILDE- 
FONSO INDIAN ARTIST. SEE FRON- 
TISPIECE OF EAGLE DANCERS 








BELT DANCE DRAWN BY 


WO-PEEN, 
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SAN ILDEFONSO INDIAN ARTIST 
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INDIAN DRAWINGS OF DEER DANCE AND CORN DANCE BY TSE-YE-MU AND ROMANDO VIGIL 
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A GROUP OF YOUNG INDIAN ARTISTS AT WORK IN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT INDIAN SCHOOL 
AT ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, WHERE THEY ARE DIRECTED BY SUPERINTENDENT PERRY AND 
ISIS HARRINGTON, PRINCIPAL 
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A GROUP OF PORTFOLIOS WITH STICK PRINTED COVER DESIGNS MADE BY THE PUPILS 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, DURING THE ART SUPERVISION OF BESS ELEANOR FOSTER 
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CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE STORY OF KIT AND KAT, WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY 3A AND 4B GRADE PUPILS OF THE WILD ROSE SCHOOL, MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
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Navajo Art 


NILS HOGNER 


Instructor of Painting, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


HE steady rhythm of drum and 

song penetrates the crisp Arizona 
air. Blanket-clad Navajos are coming 
from their brush “wickies.’’ They are 
going to the medicine lodge for within 
it isan ill clan-brother. During the day 
the greatest of the Navajo arts, the sand 
painting, will be drawn in bad land 
earths. The painting is religious in 
nature, beautiful in design, weird, fas- 
cinating, and colorful. It is a picture- 
graph drawing of the gods and medicinal 
herbs, an appeal to the great spirit 
above, a prayer for assistance. The 
Indians feel that through beauty, per- 
haps, the great Maker may aid and cure 
the ills of man. 

In the ho-rahn, a circular structure 
built of logs, lighted by an opening in 
the dome-shaped roof, several Navajos, 
or ‘‘dineh,’’ meaning men, are gathered, 
four of whom are busily engaged in 
creating a sand painting. In small buck- 
skin sacks are various colored ground 
arths and pulverized charcoal. With 
these crude pigments beautiful sym- 
metrical designs are drawn. Leaning 
forward in awkward positions, balancing 
the right arm by the left hand, the 
painters, after blowing all surplus colors 
away, move the forefinger and thumb 
backwards and forwards dropping their 
pigments so as to form fine lines. The 
old chanter, sitting on some sheepskins, 
smoking his home-made cigarettes of 
corn husks and native tobacco, silently 
watches every move of the painters to 
see that no error occurs. Now he will 





guide one, now another,and then silence 
again except the blowing sounds of the 
young artists as they free their fingers 
of the surplus sands. 

When the sun is at the noon hour, the 
Navajo maidens enter the lodge of the 
medicine men with bread, coffee, mutton 
and tobacco for surely the “‘ Hah-tah-li,”’ 
or singing man, and the sand painters 
must be well fed. As the sun passes 
higher in the sky, the men work harder. 
For three hours after mid-day their work 
must be completed and the sick person 
for whom the ceremony is held will 
enter the lodge to be smeared with the 
sacred colors of the sand painting. An 
all-night ceremony of prayer chanting 
follows. The last night of the sacred 
song is called “bi-geen.’’ There are 
many different kinds of sand painting 
with accompanying medicine chants. 
Each is a cure for a different disease or 
mental ailment. 

The Navajo Indian’s art is chiefly 
religious. Symbolism has always been 
used. His original designs were never 
naturalistic. His designs, according to 
him, were taught by some god and meant 
something that was pleasing to some 
diety. Their moccasins were plain red 
buckskin. It was told that it was not 
wise to decorate the moccasin with beads 
forming designs of flowers or clouds be- 
cause it was not considered good form 
to trample on beauty. 

The legend of the Navajo rug, as told 
by “Little Judge,” an old Navajo, 
though of the fairy-story type, still con- 
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NAVAJOS AT A MEDICINE SING 


truth. The A 
Navajo maid was sitting in a ho-rahn 
All of 
sudden she heard a voice saying, “‘ Why 


tains some legend: 


weaving crude reed mats. a 
don’t you make nice mats or nice cloth 
out of rabbit fur, the wool of mountain 
sheep, and the feathers of the birds?” 

‘How can I? I do not know how,”’ 
replied the maid. 

“Oh,” said the voice, “‘That is easy. 
And the maid beheld a 


spider woman in the circular opening of 


Just watch me.” 


the ho-rahn and watched her weave a 
web and thus the Navajos learned the 
art of weaving.* 

Picture-graphs were common among 
the Navajos in the early days. Many of 
still in 
canyons or on large rocks. The Navajo 


these drawings can be seen 
nearly always used the hour-glass type 
man, a type which was seldom if ever 
used by the American Pueblo tribes. 


SHOWING SAND PAINTING, 


FROM PAINTING BY NILS HOGNER 
On the other hand, their drawings of 
animals and trees were very similar to 
those of the Pueblo tribes. The Navajo 
drawings representing crooked canyons 
could be misinterpreted by a student of 
Pueblo drawings as representing clouds. 
Silver working is one of the newer arts 
of the Navajo. It was probably taught 
by the Spaniards. 
the heavy plain bands. 
Copper and silver welded together were 


The old designs were 
hammered 
also used. Also silver castings were 
Later the silver work 
Today a 
movement is on foot to bring back the 
beautiful old designs. At the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, situated 


quite common. 
was corrupted by the traders. 


in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, a program 
has been designed by President J. F. 
the American 
Indian of the Southwest his original art 


Zimmermann to teach 


(Continued on page ix) 


*The true history of the Navajo rug can be found in written form in the recently published book, Navajo Indians 


by Mary Roberts Coolidge and Dane Coolidge 
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Wick Miller, Friendly Indian Trader, and His 


Post for Pueblo Indians 


T SAN YSIDRO, a little Mexican 
village in the beautiful 
valley, some fifty miles south of Al- 
buquerque, Wick Miller conducts a 
trading post. This post is located half- 
way between the two very interesting 
Indian pueblos of Zia and Jemez. Both 
pueblos have interesting crafts workers 
and interesting architecture. 
When we visited Wick Miller we 
found, too, a group of Navajo Indians 


Jemez 


settled in two hogans on the opposite 
side of a stream from the trading post. 
The men were busily doing fine things in 
copper and silver for Wick Miller while 
two women were weaving old Navajo 
chief blanket patterns on nearby looms. 

On the following day we visited Zia 
and Zia which is 


collected pottery 

















INDIAN POTTERS COMING TO WICK MILLER’S POST 








THE OLD WELL AT SAN YSIDRO, NEW MEXICO 


beautifully shaped and designed and of 
a clay and thickness producing a durable 
Indians I found to be 

optimistic, a 


ware. These 

friendly, jolly, 
group as a pueblo. 
because Wick Miller was there, for he 


happy 
Perhaps this was 


spreads smiles everywhere with his jokes 
and friendly talk, sometimes in English, 
most times in Spanish as the pueblo 
Indian often is more at home with the 
Spanish tongue. 

Then came the day when we visited 
Jemez five miles north of San Ysidro. 
This pueblo is located at the foot of 
cliffs occupying the site to which the 
Indians were induced to move by the 
Spaniards years ago. Formerly they 
Jemez is 
delightfully located with orchards inter- 


lived on a mesa higher up. 
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mingled with the outlying homes and 
irrigating ditches and streams trickling 
past picturesque pueblo adobe homes. 
The day we were there women and 
rarnered 
wheat in picturesque baskets held in the 


children were washing their 
running streams. As we peeked into 
one home we were invited in where the 
lady, who is also lord of the home among 
the pueblos, was baking a thin cere- 
monial wafer made from the meal of 
blue As the baking of these 
ceremonial breads always precedes some 


corn. 


ceremony or hunt, we were informed 
that within a few days there was to be 
a rabbit hunt after which the picking of 
the chili peppers would take place. 
Rabbits are rounded up by wide 
circle of bush 


‘ 
c 


1 


beaters who come to- 
gether in an ever-lessening circle and 
then secure their quarry by throwing a 
rabbit stick when a short distance away. 

The Jemez Indians produce no pottery 
but do embroidering of belts and fine 
ceremonial Wick Miller has 
stimulated them into producing fine 
embroideries on table runners, bags and 
pillows so as to find a market for their 
beautiful designs on serviceable material 
for the American lover of handicrafts. 

At Zia, Wick Miller has encouraged 
the men to weave a heavy white textile 


sashes. 





A BIT OF JEMEZ PUEBLO 


which is then used for embroidery. He 
the and 
younger people to follow the fine pottery 


has encouraged daughters 
designs of their mothers and grand- 
mothers. He has secured the making 
of tiles for furniture 
architectural application by some of the 


decorative and 
Zia potters and is ever energetically, 
happily encouraging their to 
better and more arts. If anyone needs 
a group of dancers or sand painters or a 
group of Indian potters to display their 
abilities and inquires around Albu- 
querque for such a man, he is sure to be 
told, “Look up Wick Miller. The 
Indians will do anything for Wick, as 
he is a real friend to them all.”’ 
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WEAVERS AND SILVERSMITHS AT 
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Going to School with the Little Domingos 


DOROTHY DUNN 
San Juan Boarding School, Shiprock, New Mexico 


FTER having lived in the delightful 
old pueblo of Santo Domingo for 
two years I have only begun to know the 


place and its people. Therefore, I 
write of a work of which I know only a 
little but of whose magnitude and 


importance I am fully convinced. 

I always considered it a rare privilege 
to live in Santo Domingo, the largest 
and long considered the most conserva- 
tive of the Rio Grande pueblos. There 
were times when I was the only white 
person in the pueblo, and I often lived 
alone for weeks in the little adobe house. 
To know that the Indians and I had a 
mutual trust and respect always meant 
very much to me. I felt that they were 
sharing with me their beautiful country, 
their magnificent ceremonials and a 
great many of their cherished traditions, 


€ 
c 


to begin teaching in the government 


469 


school there, and to undertake a work of 
which I knew absolutely nothing. There 
were no texts on ‘“‘ How to Teach Indian 
Children,” and perhaps that is why the 
work had attracted me in the first place; 
it was a new field and promised freedom. 
A little experience in public schools and 
a bit of education were scant assets to 
place beside the heritage of the little 
Domingos. Fortunately I had 
endowed with an open mind and a sense 


been 


of appreciation, and had recognized the 


fact that I should undoubtedly be 
taught far more than I taught. There 
was a course of study, standard in 


Indian schools, regular public school 
texts and certain ‘‘rules and regula- 
tions’’ which I regretted but determined 
to make the best of by adapting them 
when practicable and forgetting their 
existence when not. 
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CUT PAPER INDIAN COSTUME DESIGNS BY THE LITTLE SAN DOMINGOS 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF DOROTHY DUNN, INDIAN SCHOOL TEACHER 
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4 GROUP OF GOOD HEALTH POSTERS BY THE SAN DOMINGO INDIAN 
PUEBLO SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER DOROTHY DUNN, TEACHER 
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BOOK OF BIRDS, A COVER AND BIRD DESIGNS 
EXAMPLES OF WORK BY SAN DOMINGO SCHOOL CHILDREN 





POTTERY PATTERNS BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF SAN 
DOMINGO INDIAN PUEBLO UNDER DOROTHY DUNN 
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I soon found that nothing was really 
adequate to these primary children un- 
less based on experience, so we made our 
own English lessons, first out of every- 
day experiences and later built up 
experiences with pictures and models. 
During the second year we wrote a little 
reading book, uniform in text but varied 
in illustrations and cover designs. We 
called it ‘My Santo Domingo Book,” 
and it was interesting because it told, 
not of oceans and scissors-grinders, but 
of the rain, the corn, of pottery selling, 
shinny games and things which the 
children knew and could grasp. Wider 
experiences could come later on, but to 
build up a fundamental vocabulary first 
was the more important thing. 

Because the readers of ScHoo.t ARTs 
will be more interested in the art phase of 
the class, I shall go more into detail as 
to our adventures in that line. It was 
intimated that we stressed art at Santo 
Domingo beyond its just deserts; but we 
devoted one hour of the very long daily 
session to art and five to other activities. 
The art hour only left a more tangible 
record. It was intensely interesting and 
as much or more instructive to myself 
than it was to the children, yet very 
puzzling in that there were fine old 
traditions in the art of the pueblo which 
I wanted to respect at all times. I 
wondered what we could do, how far we 
could go without overstepping. 

Most of the art of Santo Domingo has 
been expressed in its pottery, lovely 
forms decorated with superb geometric 
designs and often with plant and bird 
motifs. 
come down through the years with very 
little variation and have always been 
done in black on a light or in a few 
early instances, on a red background. 


4 


These geometric designs have 
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Natural motifs and underparts of the 


late pottery often are done in very 
pleasing dusty mineral red, but that is 
the only color used. 

Consequently, the item of color alone 
I 
knew that the children loved color, all 
the pueblo did for that matter, for every 


fiesta sparkled and sang with brilliant 


was a matter for deep consideration. 


color, and material for everyday gar- 
ments was chosen first of all for its color. 
Did we dare take the dignified old 
designs and put in 
borders and surface patterns? 


color into 

Not that 
our little activities were going to have 
any great influence, but would the idea 
be right? 

When in doubt I always consulted 
Mr. Kenneth Chapman, Curator of the 
Indian Arts Fund of Santa Fe (only one 
of the many capacities in which he 
serves the Indians as well as others all 
over the country), for I was convinced 
that his knowledge of Indian art was 
exceedingly comprehensive and reliable 
and knew that although he was always 
busy, he never failed to make me feel 
most 


them 


advice. 
Mr. Chapman said, “I feel that both 
boys and girls should be given a chance 
to know the best of the art of their own 


welcome to his excellent 


pueblo, whether they are to use it or not. 
If they do develop new crafts they will 
then have a knowledge of their own 
designs and will realize their adaptabil- 
ity to new objects and use them instead 
of copying from others. We ought to 
strike a balance somehow, and if we 
have done our part in giving back to 
each pueblo the best its forebears have 
produced, we ought to accept what 
grows out of it.”’ 

It is needless to say that I did not give 
back to them the best that their fore- 
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bears had produced. I only did what 
little I could in the short 
Mr. Chapman gave me photographs of 


time I had. 
his drawings of old Domingo designs and 
I made large drawings from these for the 
children to copy. I thought that was 
the best way for them to study the old 
elements. They used brush and India 
ink for this but 
was 


beeause that medium 
difficult 


children to manage, they worked out 


more or less for young 


their color patterns with scissors and 
Most 
done in paper cutting because brush 
They al- 


paper. of their art work was 
work was not often feasible. 
most without exception chose their own 
colors, for my color theories and their 
color sense were two different matters. 
If they liked my suggestions as to color, 
very well; if not, just as well and often 
better. 

When the governor of the pueblo and 
the parents would give permission, I 
would take a small group of children to 
Santa Fe to introduce them to a few of 
the many lovely things, especially the 
Art Museum and the grand old pots and 
jars of the Indian Art Fund collection. 
One time they were surprised to find 
some of their very own work hanging in 
the Art Museum and took modest pride 
in the discovery. I tried to explain 
that the boys and girls far away in the 
Chicago Art Institute had been shown 
these same things in their classes there 


and that they had been glad to see them 
for they learned something of the pueblo 
people from them. 

Poster making was one of their de- 
make 


dozen little pencil sketches, then most 


lights. Each would about a 


always independently he would choose 
enlarge and it, 
complete it in colored paper. 


at last 
Simple 


health rules were emphasized through 


one, modify 


health posters. Any tracing or copying 
was out of the question (copying design 
elements excepted) and I did not touch 
a child’s work save for occasionally 
suggesting arrangements of figures al- 
ready cut and ready to paste. All work 
was their own from start to finish; I 
wanted only to be the guide—and in 
this case the guide discovered something 
new at every turn of the trail because 
of the part she was conducting. 

We worked with clay, not attempting 
any pottery because that was made so 
perfectly at home, but modeled animals 
and other things. One time we made 
Santo Domingo in miniature, houses, 
ovens, the church, people, the corrals and 
all—all but the kivas 
a shallow box of sand, putting in the few 


and set it up in 


trees in their proper places. 
There is 

but 

finitely much more to be done. 


We did many happy things. 
vet in- 


The 


field at Santo Domingo lies practically 


so much to tell about 


SO 


untouched. 
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NAVAJO DOLLS MADE BY HOBAH TOHEDECOZE 





ALTSEZEG 
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HOBAH TOHEDECOZE ALTSEZEGE AND THE DOLLS 


DOLLS USED BY 
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NAVAJO CHILDREN 
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4 GROUP OF PUEBLO INDIAN CHILDREN 
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A GROUP OF NAVAJO CHILDREN. AN OUTSIDE AND 


INSIDE VIEW OF A HOGAN, A NAVAJO HOUSE 
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SCHOOL PRIMER, ARRANGED BY ISIS HARRINGTON, PRINCIPAL 
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DESIGNS FOR FOUR INDIAN JARS BY FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE INDIAN PUPILS 
OF PAUL WHITMAN, TEACHER, LAGUNA DAY SCHOOL, LAGUNA, NEW MEXICO 
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4 HOPI MAIDEN WITH SQUASH BLOSSOM HEADDRESS, 
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KATCINA DANCE COSTUME 
BELOW: TWO LITTLE NAVAJOS ARE HELPING MOTHER'S WEAVING BY CARDING THE WOOL 











Navajo Art 
Continued from page 46 
and how to fill his position side by side with 
his white brother artists. This program is 
under the direction of Mr. Brice Sewell, who 
is assisted by Mr. Kenneth Chapman of the 
Indian Art Fund of the Rockefeller Founda- 
Miss Dorothea Fricke, Head of the 
Art Department of the University of New 
Miss Mamie 
Department of Archeology; and the writer 
of this. 
made. The Indians themselves have grasped 


tion: 


Mexico; Tanquist of the 


To date, great progress has been 


the opportunity and are showing a marked 
improvement in pottery and rug designs. 


The Conventions 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 8, 9, 10, 11. 


James F. Barker, Chairman of Program Com- 
mittee, tells us that C. Howard Walker of Boston, 
representative of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will speak on the relationship between instruc- 
tion in the practical and applied arts and community 
appreciation. 

Prof. 8S. Chatwood Burton will speak on “Stage 
Craft Under Limitations.’’ Dr. William A. Me- 
Andrew, known to every instructor, will speak on 
* Art for the Land’s Sake.”’ 

Prof. Hughes Mearns, of New York University, 
will give a talk on “Creative Power.’’ Hughes 
Mearns believes in the kind of education that frees 
children through art. 

Meetings and displays will be at the Hotel 
Chelsea, headquarters for the convention. 


Paciric Arts ASSOCIATION 


Ella Moen of the Fresno State College, Chairman 
of the Program Committee, reports that the Con- 
vention which takes place April 16, 17 and 18, in 
Fresno, Calif., will devote one general session to 
demonstration lessons presented by experienced 
teachers. The processes to be demonstrated include 
casting of pottery forms and other modeled figures, 
metal work, fresco painting, weaving, wood carving, 
and lithography. The luncheon program will deal 
with community art problems such as Fairs and 
Expositions, Parades, Civic Decorations, and Ways 
of Influencing Civic Art Matters, Pageantry, and 
Art in Civie Playground Activities. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

Spartanburg, 8S. C., April 23 and 24 

{. E. Lowry, Acting President, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

Louisville, Ky., April 28, 29, 30 and May 1. 

Brown Hotel, convention headquarters. 

Harry E. Wood, Secretary, 5215 College Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Headquarters for the 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
April 8th to 11th 


AMERICAN EURO 


PLAN PEAN 
Double , $7 f 
Double 7.7 
Double { $8, 9,1 $4 
Single roc N 5 ‘ 
Single ro - P f \ 45 
Single room, priv > l 11 p>, ¢ 
N. B. Ame an P la 











Louisville, April 28, 29, 30, May 1 


The Brown Hotel 
Home of Kentucky Hospitality for 
WESTERN ARTS ASS'’N CONVENTION 


Rooms: 
Single. $3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.01 
Double, $5.00, 6.00, 7.00 
Double with tw beds, $6.0 7M Qh ] 
Suites, $12.00 and 15.0 


Brown Hotel Meals 


Main Dining Room,Lunch $1. Table D'HoteD $1 

English Grill, Club Breakfast, 40 to 75 . 

P waits pri i¢ ’ Sb » ( Br kf , 4/( , 
Lunch, 65 cents. Table D’Hote D $1 


Write for reservations now 





NEW YORK'S NEW HOTEL 
LINCOLN 














Where modern scientific planning 
ond management make possible 
rates surprisingly moderate. 1400 
Rooms, each with bath and shower, 


33-5 on 4-7 va 
Telephone leckewanna 1400 


Eighth Ave.,.44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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COLOR PRINTS 
For Modern Schools 





Large color prints for schoolroom decoration 
and class gifts from many publishers, foreign 
and domestic. Send 50c for large illustrated 
portfolio catalog and booklet “How to Rais: 
Money for Pictures.” We loan exhibits. Let 
us know your picture needs. Intelligent service. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Interesting Studies in 


Indian Motifs 


Practical Drawing Books 
(Art Education Edition 
Correlated Art 
Research Design in Nature 
Au the above are profusely 
illustrated with subject matter 
for interesting, instructive 


studies in early Indian life, 
customs, history, etc. 


Write for our general catalog 
for 1930-31 giving, complete 
information. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


gore lgt rel ectelettalette 
bec ndlae pele elo aelbe 5 be 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








eS INDIAN BASKETS 


= Instructions for Hopi Stitch, Navaho 
Stitch, Knot Stitch, Havasuppi 
Stitch, Herring Bone Finish, Open 
Poma Stitch, Grass Baskets, Pine 
Needle Baskets, and others are in- 
PRACTICAL BASKET MAKING 
Price $1.75 Postpaid 
Cambridge, Mass. 





~s : 
cluded in our book . 
by Georce WHARTON JAMES 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 








...CHANGE WOO 
PRICES OF SSS 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous Paintings. 
Send for new 8-page folder with full detailed lists It will 
interest every Teacher and Student of Art. 


GEORGE H. CLARK 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Indian Trading Posts 
In Eastern Cities 


CoMPARATIVELY few of the students and teachers 
who become fired with enthusiasm for the loveliness 
of Indian Arts can visit the craftsmen at their work, 
but Indian arts and crafts are increasingly available 
for inspection and purchase in the large cities of the 
country. 

On Michigan Avenue in Chicago, within bowshot 
of the original trader's cabin of John Kinzie, is Fred 
Leighton’s Indian Trading Post. Here are collected 
selected examples of the best old and modern work, 
from many tribes in the United States and Mexico. 
A Pueblo Indian from New Mexico is always in 
attendance and visiting Indians from various tribes 
may frequently be seen there. The Indian Trading 
Post has provided lectures illustrated with slides, 
motion pictures and exhibits of arts and crafts for 
many schools and clubs in the vicinity. For the past 
two years a series of tea time lectures has been given 
at which Indians entertained with songs and dances 
and at which such well-known authorities as Kenneth 
Chapman, Sylvanus G. Morley, Mary Austin, 
Edward Sapir, Fay Cooper Cole, Robert Redfield 
and others have spoken. The Indian Trading Post 
has also a book department which has prepared an 
interesting and comprehensive list of authoritative 
books on Indian arts and life. This list can be 
obtained upon request. 

In Boston, Miss Mary C. Wheelwright has made 
Indian arts and crafts available to the public through 
her interesting “Carry On” Shop. Miss Wheel- 
wright, who for years has devoted herself to assisting 
the Indians of the Southwest to return to a use of 
their native dyes, besides giving a section of her 
shop to fine Indian things, has sponsored numerous 
lectures and exhibits; especially this autumn a visit 
of Mr. B. I. Staples with three Navajo Indians who 
demonstrated the arts of weaving, silversmithing 
and sand painting at a Handcraft Exhibition of the 
Boston Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

In New York, for eight years Miss Amelia E. 
White has maintained a select and beautiful shop, 
The Ishauu Company, on Madison Avenue, where 
only the best of old and modern craftwork has been 
shown. Miss White has been an active organizer of 
the Eastern Association of Indian affairs which 
maintains as its able field worker Miss Margaret 
McKittrick. Miss White is now arranging for a 
magnificent Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts which, 
commencing at the Grand Central Galleries in 
November, 1931, will subsequently tour principal 
museums of the country. 

In New York also is La Fiesta-Indian Trading 
Post, a branch of Fred Leighton’s Indian Trading 
Post of Chicago. There, together with crafts of the 
Southwest, is shown an alluring array of potteries, 
weavings and lacquer ware from Old Mexico. 
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Anent Those Photographs on 
Pages 417-432 


Art TreaAcuERS or schools who wish to secure 
authentic and artistic pictures for schoolroom, or 
library use will be interested in the collection made 
by T. Harmon Parkhurst of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Mr. Parkhurst is the author of the collection of 
views of Indian life under his name shown in this 
issue, and this series proves his artistic ability. Mr. 
Parkhurst can supply views or portraits of any of the 
Indian tribes of the Southwest in small or enlarged 
sizes at reasonable prices, and such pictures will 
prove of immense artistic value as well as historically 
valuable as time goes on. Art schools and libraries 
should possess these fine records of a valuable 
phase of American art and life before the present 
forms of Indian customs and architecture disappear. 
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A PICTORIAL OUTLINE OF THE 
HISTORY OF 


ARCHITECTURE 


An entirely new idea in loose leaf 
material for the study of this interest- 
ing subject by Rebecca Chase and 
Lorraine Pollworth of the Art Depart- 
ment of Washington High School, 
Milwaukee. 18 Plates . . Price $1.00 


THE ABBOTT 
EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
1603 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





tor craft 
Fancy Leathers workers 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. 


LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 























‘The sympathetic quality of Strathmore 
is of great help to me.”’ 
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Here is a ‘‘Professional’s Board” 
with “‘Student Economies” 


Even though Strathmore is the very 
finest artists’ board, and by far the most 
friendly to all kinds of mediums—it 
is-economical. Both sides are usable 
and its surfaces are so deep that re- 
peated erasures leave fresh surfaces to 
work over again and again. And withal 
—Strathmore’s fine features help stu- 
dents to do their very best work. Write 
for the free sample book of Strathmore 
Artists’ Papers and Boards. Strathmore 
Paper Company, Dept. S-3, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURI 
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STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Boards 
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THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHGDL 
OF ART 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 


HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN - DIRECTOR 


17TH SEASON 
JULY 6TH TO AUGUST 14TH 


COURSES 
ART APPRECIATION TEACHER TRAINING 
ADVERTISING ART NATURE DRAWING 
PENCIL SKETCHING ELEMENTS OF DRAWING 
DESIGN PAINTING CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Director 
57 ACADEMY STREET 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 





(Parsons) | 
NEW YORK-PARIS WM. M. ODOM, Pres 
Summer Session of Carnegie Institute CATAOOUES GENT ON REQUEST 
of Technology Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 





June 15 to August 7 or June 26 to August 7 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


INTENSIVE courses in Fine and Applied Arts 


‘ 3 aA Summer session begins July 
for Public School teachers and supervisors, Practical instruction in a 
. ° branches of commer * nd fine 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and branches of commercial and f 
art scnedure of courses car 
for those working in industries involving be anes ed for your individua 
neec Facult y of internationa 


the application of art. Thorough work in reputation. Frank H. Young, Director 
pictorial and decorative design, methods in Dept. 931... . 35 B. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Iilinoles 








art education, history of art, basie and 


advanced courses in drawing, painting, and 6 E T T E R oe. ra ees eraser 
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